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The first section discusses the expected on-the-job 
capabilities of school psychologists in relation to preservice 
training. The major topics addressed include: diagnosis; 
consultation; therapeutic intervention; and administration, 
supervision, and relationships. The second section identifies the 
capabilities required of school psychologists and administrators of 
school psychological services, it focuses, on the psychoeducational 
^ diagnostic capabilities needed by school psychologists, on the 
psychoeducational consultation capabilities needed by staff 
psychologists, and on the administration, surpevision, and 
relationships capabilities needed by administrators and supervisors. 
Workshop participants agreed on a number of recommendations, the 
ultimate end of which were to bring university training in line with 
service needs in the schools of large urban districts. Five 
recommendations were made: (1) review and improve criteria for 
selecting individuals for acceptance into school psychology training 
programs and provide them with opportunities for personal development 
experiences; (2) encourage careful selection of students; (3) 
encourage trainers to expose students to experiences designed to 
maximize their sensitivities to other countries; (U) encourage 
trainers to give careful consideration to standardization of 
diagnostic skills training programs; and (5) encourage continuing 
education for school psychologists on the job. (Author/AH) 
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Chapter 1 



WORKSHOP DESCRIPTION^ 
mB ORIGINS 



The following is a description of the workshop, on the basis of 
which the participants enrolled: 

"Skills identified as most needed for successful work in urban 
school districts vd.ll form the basis of this section. Included will be 
consideration of skills and program planning for psychoeducational ther- 
apy, dynaniics of human relations, affective training, classroom consul- 
tation, resource services to administration, inservi.ce education, com- 
mittee participation, uses of paraprofessionals, testing and diagnosis, 
multidisciplinary team. membership, and child advocacy in relationship to 
one another within a total program of psychological services. Guidelines 
and criteria will be developed. Direct experiencing in certain skill 
areas will be provided. 

"It is anticipated that opportunity will be available for partici- 
pants to take part in a joint meeting at the conclusion of the workshop 
involving the Division l6 Corresponding Committee on Administrative Prob- 
lems of Psychological Services in Large Urban School Districts, augmented 
by invited university trainers and state department certifiers to con- 
sider how the skills dealt with in the workshop might be developed during 
pre-service and/or inservice training. 

"Specifically, the workshop intends that participants recognize 
skills needed for effective, comprehensive psychological services in urban 
school districts, set personal plans in terms of these skills, become 
interpersonally and experientially involved in some of the skills areas, 
and finally have an opportunity to rap with and among trainers, certi- 
fiers, and administrators regarding the how, when and why-not of the 
development of these skills." 

This workshop emerged out of Division l6's corresponding Committee 
on Administrative Problems of Psychological Services in Large Urban 
School Districts. At the American Psychological Association convention 
in New Orleans in l97ii, the Camnittee had its first face-to-face meeting 
and at that time it raised the issue of its discontent with the skills 
that newly trained psychologists were bringing to the job of school psy- 
chology practice. It was decided then that the Committee would identify 
those skills that it felt were needed by practitioners on the staffs of 
the various committee members. A number of ways to go about identifying 
these skills were decided upon, one of those ways being the conducting of 
this workshop. 



^ This description of the workshop appeared in the brochure announcing 
the 20th Professional Institute of the Division of School Psychologists 
of the American Psychological Association, 1975. 
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The workshop, therefore, had been thought of as a workshop primarily 
for administrators of school ps;/chology services. It was thought that 
these administrators would work face-to-face over a period of several 
days to identify those skills they felt were needed. However, a review 
of the list of enroUees indicated that the great majority were practi- 
tioner psychologists. Therefore, the leaders had the dileoma of planning 
.to conduct a woricshop that they had originally conceived as one for. admin- 
istrators. The first thing that was done, therefore, was to gain some 
clarification relative to where the focus of the workshop would be, in 
view of the fact that most of the enroll^es were practitioners. The work- 
shop activities were described as focusing on identifying skills that 
administrators would need to look for and to develop in their staffs 
rather than the development in the workshop of particular skills, per se. 
The workshop would further address itself to identifying possible solu- 
tions to the problems that would be expected to emerge. This was done 
at the first meeting and it was the consensus of the group that the work- 
shop would not require any re-focusing. 
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Chapter 2 



DISCUSSION OP EXPECTED OH^THE^OB CAPABIUTIES OP SCHOOL 
PSYCHOLOGISTS IK RELATION TO PRE-5ERVICE TRAINING 



All workshop participants proved to be moabers of large city school 
syistems or of school systems of moderate size with urban characteristics. 
There were no participants whose work setting was exclusively rural, 

A census of problems felt by the participants in the first session 
revealed an Intense concern about the role of the school psychologist as 
a diagnostician and the concern for the image of school psychology as 
stigmatized when the role of diagnostician is emphasized. 

At the end of the introductory session the participants were given a 
questionnaire to canplete which would indicate those duties for which they, 
as psychologists, felt completely unprepared by their university training 
and those duties for which they felt only partially prepared. These they 
were asked to bring to the first regular session of the woifcshop on the 
following morning, which was devoted to diagnosis. 

Diagnosis 

Discussion of the responses to the previous evening's questionnaire 
brought out the following concerns regarding the participants' own training. 

Workshop members expressed concern for lack of depth in training pro- 
vided by university training programs in the use of projective 
techniques* They indicated that surrey courses seemed to have 
been the mode and had been really inadequate to eqxxip them ini- 
tially for diagnosis in the area of personality functioning. 

A number of participants felt that initially they had been poorly 

trained for programming of children who have exceptional educa- 
tion needs; for example, programming for children with specific 
learning disabilities. 

Members felt that the shift in diagnosis from unilateral to multi- 
disciplinary assessment strained their skills in the use of data 
and interpretation of such data coming in to the team from other 
disciplines. It put upon the psychologist the need for greater 
indepth examination of areas that relate to specific handicaps, 
for example, the neuro-psychoeducational functions as compared 
with the strictly educational skills diagnosis now frequently 
done by an educational diagnostician on the team. 

Participants expressed the need to develop expertise in the areas of 
diagnosis that in the past were not thoroughly utilized, which 
is causing them to look at new areas where they need to conduct 
diagnosis, for example^ that of adaptive behavior. 
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Participants felt a need for more experience in initial practice to 
assist school psychologists in developing the skills of both 
administration and interpretation. 

Participants felt that diagnosis and the consultation associated with 
diagnosis constitute a major portion of the role. At the same 
time, they felt that this role is downgraded and de-onphasized 
by university training programs* They strongly asserted the 
Importance of and their identification with the diagnostic -con- 
sultation role as worthy of the school psychologist and the 
image that should be appropriately projected. 

Participants felt that their initial training had been very weak in 
the skills of intervention which can be appropriately applied 
to the school setting with a child who is in need of therapy. 

Participants indicated that for the most part they had to develop, 
through on the job practice, skills in consultation techniques 
for effective work with parents as well as with school personnel. 

Participants expressed their need for continuing training beyond 
their university courses in order to gain both the depth and 
the breadth that they needed as they matured in their profes- 
sion. 



Workshop members felt that in a setting where a variety of minority 
groups are ^living and working together they, as psychologists, 
need more specific skills in the use and interpretation of 
tests that relate to the cultural elements present. This 
implies sophistication in differential diagnosis with respect 
to which cultural elements in intellectual, emotional, and per- 
sonality are functioning. 

The same unstructured questionnaire that the workshop participants 
had responded to had also been distributed at a previous date to the staff 
psychologists in the department of the two leaders- When the findings 
were tabulated and compared there were no important differences between 
the trends in the data of the staff people versus those of the workshop 
participants. The staff psychologists did not indicate that training in 
the diagnostic work was their primary shortcoming in their professional 
pre-service training. However, those felt lacks in initial training that 
they did indicate showed a picture similar to that of the workshop par- 
ticipants. First of all, staff psychologists indicated a felt lack of 
initial adequacy in differential diagnosis among children with suspected 
exceptional education needs, and secondly, they felt great lack in their 
initial training relative to conducting personality evaluations involving 
the use of projective measures. 

A portion of the session was given to discussion of diagnostic tech- 
niques other than those related to standardized instruments. Examples of 
these techniques included behavioral obs elevation schedules, clinical 
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interview techniques, end creative approaches to identifying talent or 
potential for superior ability that do not appear on standardized tests, 
particularly for minority groups. 

Consultation 

First of all, workshop participants saw consultation as a very 
iinportant part of their role, whether or not it is associated with the 
formal diagnostic process, culminating in an interpretation and counsel- 
ing of school staff and parents about the findings, or related to other 
rmictions not connected vrLth formal diagriosis. A ma,ior lack expressed 
by both workshop participants and the staff of the school psychology 
department associated with workshop leaders was the awareness of a serious 
lack in training for skills in dealing with parents and school personnel. 
Most workshop participants expressed strong feelings of need to perceive 
consultation as an integral part of the diagnostic process and also as a 
first step in the process of intervention with children and with others 
associated with children's learning and behavioral problems. Consulta- 
tion was not seen by the participants as the primary means of interven- 
tion but as one step in the process of child study. 

A second aspect of consultation that was discussed dealt vLth the 
use of the school psychologist's expertise in discussing and solving gen- 
eral problems of concern to the school. A number of these general situa- 
tions were developed^ for example: 

1. The discussion revolved around the nature of consultation with 
school staff when students enter school from some kind of special 
program in the community outside of the school setting. What ar«=j 
the skills the psychologist needs in order to work with the staff 
to enable the staff to pick these students up and build upon the 
skills and the strengtlis they have developed in the non-school 
setting? 

2. A discussion was held around the consultation skills the school 
psychologist needs in working with a community of parents who are 
angry over what it views as the "shortcomings" of the school with 
regard to educating their children and who are demanding major 
changes within the schools. First of all, how does the psycholo- 
gist get himself Aers elf included in the consultation process? 
Second, what skills does the psychologist need in order to be 
effective in this situation? 

3- Discussion revolved arovmd the consultation process with school 
staffs in the identificetion of minority children with potential 
for superior achievement. What is it, for example, that the 
school psychologist needs to do and say with staff persons to 
get them to perceive these students as having, the required level 
of ability, actual or potential? Hov does the school psycholo- 
gist work in giving these instructors support in a day-to-day 
situation? What does the school psychologist do jointly with 
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curric\il'um specialists in support of the day-to-day efforts of 
these Instructors in the clessroom with the identified superior 
ability ninority type child? 

U. Discussion related to the consultation role played by a psycholo- 
gist when invited as a member of a study team or task force that 
is addressing critical problems within the school system. For 
example, studies of system problems, truancy, bilingual or bicul- 
tural problems, problems of school organization at different lev- 
els, problems of violence in schools, and the like. 

5- One aspect of consultation that was dealt with was that of con- 
sultation as the delivery of psychological services in areas of 
disaster or at times of disaster. Several illustrations were 
given under this general heading. One was that of a tornado 
having leveled a coiamunityj the school was destroyed, families 
apparently became split and disorganized. The psychological 
impact of this loss was horrendous. Seme of the parents felt 
great shame that they had not been able to re-achieve what they 
lost in the tornado rather soon after it was over. The same kind 
of situation was described and discussed with regard to children 
who experienced earthquakes in California, children with members 
of their families being in/olved in a major train wreck that 
occurred in Chicago, children in large cities where their neigh- 
borhoods are being destroyed as urban renewal is ongoing, chil- 
dren in large cities that undergo rioting with burning and looting 
of neighborhoods, children who experience the sudden and unexpec- 
ted loss of a major leader with assassination or sudden death from 
seme other cause, children who experience major floods as in New 
Orleans. As each of these situations was developed in turn the 
details were dealt with, but generally it^.was thought that there 
are two aspects to the consultation, the first being cons\iltation 
for the immediate psychological reaction to the disaster, and the 
second being consxaltation for the aftermath or the delayed psy- 
chological reaction to the disaster. The aftermath or the delayed 
reaction was seen as involving rage, terror, aggression, fear, 
anxiety, depending on the individual and his own circumstances. 
At this point psychological consultation probably begins to give 
way to therapy. 

Therapeutic Intervention 

The single skills area of practice regarding which staff psycholo- 
gists had the greatest felt lacks in the face of day-to-day service 
demands was that of therapy. Large numbers of these psjrchologists 
expressed inadequate or no training in any form of therapy - - individual 
and group therapy with children, individual and group therapy with adoles- 
cents, play therapy, coimseling and therapy with parents and school staff, 
human relations training, and affective education. 
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With regard to therapy, workshop participants felt that it was indeed 
a most important area of service for school psychologists. Workshop par- 
ticipants indicated that they are ejqjected to, and that they do 3 provide 
therapeutic intervention with students that takes the form of direct ser- 
vices or guiding others who woi* directly with the students. However, in 
their reepective work setting these psychologists indicated that there 
was relatively little fomxal demand upon them for therapy services, as 
therapy is usually conceptualized. Thsy perceived, nevertheless, greater 
actual need for therapy among those students they served diagnostically. 
SOTie indicated that iliey, seeing these needs among their pupil clients, 
had gone ahead and in some instances were providing therapy seinrices. 
Soaue suggested that they were providing counseling services which were 
probably ind^,stinguishable from therapy. 

Generally, worfcshop participants expressed ^na view that pressure 
for diagnostic services was so great that other services tended to be 
crowded out. 



A number of special projects in the schools requiring therapeutic 
intervention or expected intervention in the respective work settings of 
the participants were examined. For example, one participant was engaged 
in establishing within her system a school or center for emotionally dis- 
ttirbed students that presxamably would require direct therapeutic inter- 
vention. An interdisciplinary conflict resolution team also was described, 
the purpose of wMch team was that of bringing parents together and of 
working with them as a means of resolving or preventing serious conflicts. 
Consideration was given to an early remedial approach to the disruptive 
behavior of children. 

An auxiliary concern of workshop participants related to intervention 
with children in the schools was identified. This was the perceived effort 
of clinical personnel from mental health clinics to move into the schools 
as professional workers. It was suggested that this effort is directly 
proportional to the threat being experienced by these workers in the com- 
munity in terms of lost funding to the clinics and new legislation increas- 
ing the responsibility and funding for the schools. Questions were raised 
regarding the competency of these clinicians to practice as school psychol- 
ogists, especially in handling problems of learning disabilities and other 
school related problems. 

The workshop leaders present ed-g^amework and rationale for therapy 
in the schools. It was posited that therapy adapted to the school set- 
ting is appropriate and necessary for a total program of assistance to 
teachers and children in achieving the school goals. In was posited that 
therapy in the schools is not the same as therapy in a comunity clinic 
or a private practitioner's office. It was posited that the school set- 
ting affords the potential of a 5-day week exposure of the psychologist 
or those who assist him in reachln£: the child and also in utilizing the 
child's milieu as a useful tool in the therapeutic process. 
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The workshop leaders described a framework for therapy in the school 
setting as comprising three major classes: individual, group, and facil- 
itative. These three, together, can be described as encompassing a disci- 
pline for schools called psychoeducational therapy. Individual therapy 
with the child or youth follows the established relationship of therapist 
to student along the lines of treatment which are appropriate to the pre- 
senting problem and the variables unique to the school setting. 

Group psychoeducational therapy is designed to fit the needs of var- 
ious problem groups of children to deal with problems that are interfer- 
ing with good school performance, Giroups are formed on the premise that 
group interaction can lend support to the solution of the pjroblems which 
the children are having. Such group interventions may be of a talking or 
verbal type, or they may involve play or other seU*- expressive activities. 
The objective in all cases includes the expression of the problem, the 
insights developed, the understanding created, and the solutions that grow 
out of the total e:xperience. 

Facilitative therapy is defined as any of those activities in which 
the school psychologist, or another person - - a non-professional or a 
paraprofessional aide - - acting as the instrument of the psychologist, 
works to develop skills, abilities, appropriate affect etc., in the pupil 
client as the goals of therapy. Facilitative therapy involves such activ- 
ities as supportive, friendly relationships with children, in the context 
of which children are trained In specific cognitive skills, affective 
skills, and sensorynnotor skills needed for academic learning. 

The concept of providing therapeutic service to children in the 
school setting is dependent upon the capacity of the school psychologist 
to accept and to relate deeply across socio-economic class, ethnic, and 
racial lines. The treatment population is unselected and calls for 
resourcefulness in terms of personal skills in dealing with the variables 
of socio-economic class, ethnic, and racial conditions. To achieve this, 
two approaches are considered fundamental: 

1. A therapy ration&le that will provide the basis upon which the 
psychologist sets the therapy for the chdld or children with whom 
he is working. This is discussed in some detail later in this 
chapter. 

2. An approach or mental set toward therapy that includes the charac- 
teristics of self -awareness, including awareness of one's own per- 
sonal biasj sensitivity that extends across socio-economic class, 
ethnic group, and race; appreciation of individual characteristics 
that are typical of or that transcend socio-economic class, ethnic 
group, and racej and, lastly, a personal commitment to relate 
across what often appear as barriers created by differences in 
socio-economic class, ethrdc group, and race. 
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The psychoeducational therapy program offered by the department 
administered by the workshop leaders was cited in detail as a specific 
example of what can be accomplished. Features of the program that wer 
discussed are described briefly below. 



^- Character istics of psychoeducational therapy were set forth in 
the following terms: 

a. Initial diagnosis, with hypotheses that flow from the diagno- 
sis, which suggests the treatment method of choice. 



(1) Individual therapy ^ 

(2) Group therapy 

(3) Facilitative therapy. Facilitative therapy is defined as 
assistance given the child or small groups of children in 
developing cognitive, sensori-^otor, of affective skills 
under the supervision of the psychologist, and conducted, 
within a supportive relationship, by aides, teachers, 
peers, or others. 

b. Determination of goals and objectives which must relate to 
learning and behavior of the individual as pupil or student. 

c. Setting and adhering to limits that are school appropriate. 

d. Managing the process and techniques of therapy consistently 
with an explicitly stated therapy rationale, including 
in-process shifts when needed. 

e. Termination of therapy as joint decision of psychologist and 
school personnel who work with the child. 

f . Evaluative reporting of progress and/or results. 

2- Specific objectives for the therapy with each student. A tech- 
nique was discussed for determining integrated therapy objectives 
from the objectives the student has for himself Aerself, the objec- 
tives the teacher has for the student, and the objectives that the 
psychologist might have for the child. 

3. Rationale for psychoeducational therapy. Sample therapy rationales 
were examined. These are written by each psychologist offering 
psychoeducational therapy. Each rationale comprises three sections: 
first, a philosophic statement is provided setting forth the per- 
sonal beliefs of the psychologist regarding how he/she sees the 
individual as developing, functioning, and deviating to the point 
of needing help, how he/she sees the individual as shifting back 
to more adaptive functioning, and how he/she values the indivi- 
dual; second, a list of therapy techniques employed by the 
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psychologist and that are consistent with hisAer beliefs as set 
forth in the first section is given; and third, a verbatim 
exchange (verbal and/or non-verbal) is included as illustrative 
of the actual therapy conducted hy the psychologist. 

h* Inventory of therapeutic practice.' Sample inventories were exam- 
ined. These were mm ' ' - nror' '^ms with a half -page or more 
blocked out under ix statements of the characteris- 

tics of psychoec 'py as cited imder #1 above. .er 

each heading st- rjo^ ,.^os in the program describe V 

therapy practice ±. ^' . These completed inventories a: ^ed 
by psychologists in the therapy program to assist supervisors and 
themselves in evaluating the extent to which they are operating 
consistently with essential characteristics of the psychoeduca- 
tional therapy program. 

5- Therapy seminar . Bi-weekly seminars are held to deal with the 
theory, techniques, problems, and personal distress of 'conducting 
psychoeducational therapy in schools. These seminar sessions 
last for a morning of three-and-one-half hours each. They serve 
as training sessions, as group supervisory sessions, as catalytic 
agents for fragmented kriov/ledge of therapy geared from readings 
and other sources, as a platform for presenting a case illustrated 
position for feedback, as emotional support, and so forth. 

6. Therapy consultation . The functions of consultation with psychi- 
atrists and psychologists from outside the department and, there- 
fore, from outside the school system were discussed. These include - 
the need for expertise in a particular school or aspect of therapy, 

a constructively critical voice as stimulation, medical input, 
backup with suicidal therapy cases, etc. 

The history of consultation in this particular psychoeducational 
therapy was developed along the following lines at the inception 
of the program. Psychiatrists were employed regularly as consul- 
tants. Subsequently, clinical psychologists from outside the 
school system were employed regularly as consultants. Most recently 
staff psychologists have served as consultants for each other, espe- 
cially through therapy seminar sessions; there is consensus that 
this type of consultation has proved to be most helpful since staff 
members have familiarity with the schools as an institution. 

7. Support for Therapy: Paraprofessional Aides and Psychometric 
Assistants . Psychometric assistants are employed, under the guid- 
ance of school psychologists, for diagnostic studies to help in 
servicing the large demand for diagnostic testing and to free the 
psychologists to initiate or to continue with psychoeducational 
therapy. Paid and volunteer paraprofessional aides, who work under 
the supervision of school psychologists, are used to assist with 
some aspects of the therapy, especially facilitative therapy. 
Aides significantly increase the number of children for whom the 
psychologist can provide therapeutic intervention. 
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3. Facilities for psychoed acf^tionnl therapy. Facilities for psycho- 
educational therapy were describt^d not only as the therapy room 
but also the classroom, itself. Problems of the availability of 
quarters reserved for the exclusive use of psychologists were 
examined* 

Specific need on the p^rt of one workshop participant, and desir- 
ability on the part of other participants, was expressed for 
facilities to exist within the s^^hool system for therapeutic 
treatment of the more se\ i^ar'^ ' .rbed students, therefore pro- 

viding treatment within the na tur s. day-to-day educational con- 
text. One administrator was ■ 'lie planning stage for such a 
facility, while similar facilities were indicated as already func- 
tioning in a couple of the other systems represented by the work- 
shop participants. 

The need for a transition class or facility was expressed. This 
facility would serve students returning to the school setting 
from a hospital or residential milieu. 

The psychologist's services as a therapist are also available to school 
personnel upon direct request of those needing the therapy. 

An adjunct to therapy in the schools is the role that the psychologist 
plays in the areas of inservice with school staff involving direct instruc- 
tion, group -work, assistance in classroom management and providing for pro- 
grams of group dynamics in human relations in the school setting. 

Finally, the work of the psychologist must be convincing and must sell 
the value of time spent in intervention to follow through from diagnosis. 
Such intervention must be perceived by the teacher as enhancing not only the 
child's learning but her own effectiveness and therefore the close working 
relationship between the psycholofjist and the teacher is of great signifi- 
cance in creating trust, respect, and the building up of the service that 
he/she is trained to supply. 

Administr^ttion, Supervision, and Relationships 

The staff psychologists, in their responses to the questionnaire, 
understandably enough, did not indicate needed skills or capabilities in 
administration, supervision, and relationships. Their responsibilities 
do not lie in these areas. Similarly, the majority of workshop partici- 
pants initially did not identifj^ needed capabilities in these areas j as 
we stated earlier in this report, most participants turned out to be 
staff school psychologists instead of administrators and supervisors as 
had originally been planned. 

During the workshop, participants discussed a number of capabilities 
that they thought administrators and sunervisors of school psychological 
services might need. These included the following: 
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1. Thoughts were expressed to the effect that administrators of school 
psychological services probably should have the capability of 
selecting and hiring only those school psychologists who are psy- 
chologically healthy and, contrariwise, the capability and deter- 
mination to weed out others. School psychology administrators, it 
was thought, might be able to keep out of the profession those who 
would be guilty of overt or subtle white racism or black bias. 

2. Ideas and strong feelings were revealed with regard to adminis- 
trators of school psychological services having the capability 
of facilitating the professional development of staff school psy- 
chologistf? our different ways of facilitating such professional 
developTTi -discussed. 

a. It w< hat the administrator should free the motivated 
school ps/chologist to provide those services for which there 
is a need and which he/she is capable of providing. To achieve 
this, the administrator woiad have to "let the psychologist be 
himself or herself." 

b. It was stated that the administrator should work at assisting 
the unmotivated staff psychologist to become motivated for 
full-range services to students. It was suggested that one 
means of achieving such motivation would be through inservlce 
offerings that could develop self ^awareness and consequently 
motivation. 

c. The administrator was seen as needing to understand and support 
all that the psychologist has to do, and as making every effort 
to help his administrative superiors understand and support the 
work of the psychologist. For example, this understanding and 
support may be most explicitly needed as the psychologist per- 
ceives a new need for services in the schools and moves to ini- 
tiate delivery of same. 

d. Providing recognition for the psychologist for hisAer efforts 
at full -range psychological services was thought to be very 
important, and it was the administrator who was viewed as pro- 
viding this recognition. 

Training in the skills of administration and supervision in school 
psychology do not appear in the ordinary sequence of beginning or advanced 
school psychology training programs. The institute leaders presented and 
discussed those skills perceived by them as crucial to successful admin- 
istration of psychological services in large urban areas. Some of the 
skills are gained by experience; some could be gained in graduate courses- 
some are developed personality skills that are assets to this kind of ' 
responsibility. 

The workshop leaders shared with the participants their rationale for 
successful administration of a psychological services program in a large 
urban school system. The areas discussed covered: 
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role development and career ladder of positions in school psycholog;^' 

recruitment techniques 

supervision skills 

continuing staff development 

interdepartment relations 

coiniQunity relations 

professional relations* 

Career ladder of .job opportunities > The career ladder concept pro- 
vides both flexibility and opportunity to utilize psychological personnel 
at various levels of training. In the department headed by the workshop 
leaders, the range begins vith student volunteer and proceeds through the 
practicum to a >'ios of paid positions, follows: 

i , Je (Paraprofessional) 
i^tjychometric Assistant 
Trainee School Psychologist 
Associate School Psychologist 
School Psychologist 
Supervisor, School Psychology 
Coordinator of School Psychology 
Director, Department of School Psychology 

Job descjriptions in the above school psychologist series were pre- 
sented and are attached as Appendix I. 

Recruitment Techniques > The recruitment process calls for skills in 
identifying and selecting personnel who will "^^^ st meet the needs of large 
urban schools. The workshop leadeM discust * sources of school psycliolo- 
gista. Some emphasis was placed upon the tr*^^ ,ng of attire school psy- 
chologist staff members within the department ? psychological services 
of taie: school system as a means of insuring availability of new staff 
apprissriately trained for the large urban set^tz^g. In the school system 
of tis. workshop leaders, this influence is ex^ -is.ed through the training 
pracrirum and through recently created intemi: ,ps. 

Recruitment criteria were discussed by the workshop leaders. These 
criteria included; a) commitment to the urban setting, including inten- 
tion to remain in urban practice, based upon expressed acceptance of the 
peoples represented there and their varied conditions; b) self examination 
as to probable professional and personal actions and reactions to multi- 
tudinous variables in the large urban setting; and, c) qualities expected 
in school psychologists '^nerally, e.g., good 'Dasic training, ability to 
deal with -the authority m^ents in interpersamal and in professional 
rsl^tdjonships , and imaginsiion and flexibiliitj in iTBliably discharging 
^trrojcessxonal responsibilities . 



Ax sETiitional area not discussed was that of legal aspects of school 
psychology practice. With more time, this could have been included 
in tr-e workshop • 



The recruitment process in large urban areas is greatly assisted 
through interview techniques that bring out the personal and professional 
qualities that are desirable, and that reveal when these are absent. The 
workshop leaders described a clinical technique of posing hypothetical 
situations for the interviewee to deal with. They also described a type 
of stress interview. For administrators recruitment also requires skill 
in managing the often complex procedures prescribed by the school admin- 
istration and the legal steps involved in the appointment process of the 
School Board, itself. 

Supervision skills. Supervision calls for superior clinical skills 
as a base for assisting new personnel and for consulting with experienced 
personnel. Additionally, the good supervisor in a large urban staff must 
be exceptionally well organized to handle a more-than-average work load- 
must be able to analyze problem situations involving personnel, profes- 
sional relationships , facilities, and the like; and must be able to 
interpret such situations to facilitate solutions. It is the supervisor's 
responsibility to orient new staff to both procedures and adaptation of 
professional skills to the urban scene. The supervisor is the key person 
in evaluating and guiding staff into specific competencies. A more 
detailed list of specific skills will be found in Chapter 3. 

Continuiis g staff development . A special area calling for expertise 
in urban se^sool p^pciology practice is the facilitation of continuous 
professions : .rrasrSi :?or staff :members. While there are usually opportuni- 
ties in urbar. ar^ f or continuing graduate work, it is the administrator's 
duty to plan a^nd -frravlde for adaptation, refinement, new skill development 
in diagnostic tfiBibcLiques, consultation techniaues, -therapy skills, group 
dynamics, and: jipu^img of information from research. Major resources 
include use cS-nsId consultants for staff institutes, use of available 
resources fronr or nearby universities, attendance at and report from 

conventions. rssp2xcaied workshops, and resources within the staff, itself. 
An example a: }tssm tiisi staff may be used as a resource would be reports 
from staff cjanmittees that research the literature or study problems of 
special interest: sucri as new techniques in diagnosis, problems of drug 
abuse, sexissi, csre?«r development, and the like. The appropriate utili- 
zation of scl'ii resojirces to in^jrove staff functioning is a critical skill 
for the admSdEstrator . 

Interdgpgr^^t relations. A large uiiiaa school district depends on 
teamwork amoiB^gTdasciplines, services, and program areas. The skill of 
the professicssil school psychologist administrstor in participating in 
the planning and ianleraentation of cooperative efforts to serve schools 
and children 1^ ^ery important. It calls for aroad perspectives at the 
same time as t ::alLs for ability to relate brc3ad concepts to the spe- 
cifics of child=sn'E learning and to curriculum and instruction. The 
administrator saouCLd be well versed in these areas and be available as a 
resource when snto-ans to systeci or local school problems are sought. 
SheAe must be sap/atrle of designing programs and services to meet chang- 
ing needs. The adiministrator needs skill in interpreting staff and 
program needs. An projecting needs for staff, budgets and facilities, and 
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for representing psychology to groups within the school system. In addi- 
tion, the administrator is responsible for designing and reporting to top 
administration to demonstrate accountability and productivity on a monthly 
and/or annual reporting basis, and to defend^ if need be, current and pro- 
posed operations. The school psychology administrator must likewise be 
skilled in interpreting and protecting the psychologist's role among vari- 
ous disciplines offering services- to the child, and partioiaarly in the 
differential diagnostic roles now encountered in multidisciplinary team- 
work. 

Community relations > With respect to the urban community, the admin- 
istrator needs to know and be known among both professional and community 
groups; P.T.A., public and private social agencies, psychological organi- 
zations, and the like. The administrator is likely to be called on for 
appearances in the media to interpret school services or current situations 
from the viewpoint of the profession. She/he must be able to interpret 
mental health needs as related to schools. 

Professional relations . Relations between the school district and 
the professional community call for ability to make and maintain contacts 
with universities of the "area, particularly in school psychology. Rap- 
port between these provides a two-way advantage; to trainers in being 
able to reflect urban ne«ds in modi:^lng their educational offerings and 
to the school district in tuaming out better qualified personnel. Such 
mutually beneficial relationships will also aid in providing advanced 
continuing education tha± is relevant to the evolving needs of urban prac- 
titioners. The administrator represents urban needs to state officials 
in the state office of edjication as a basis for planningj sheAe furnishes 
required reports, and must be involved in the evaluation of standards for 
practice. Professionally^ the school psychology administrator should be 
active and provide leadership in local, state, and national organizations 
in psychology and in the specialty of school psychology. 



Chapter 3 

i 

IDENTIFIED CAPABILITIES REQUIRED OJ' SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 
AND AIIONISTRATCJRS OF SCHOOL PSICHOLOGlCAL SERl/ICES 



The Practice of School Psychology: 
Psychoeducational Diagnostic Capabilities 
Needed by School Psychologists 

Psychologists who know and understand minority cultures, who have 
experience within these cultures, who accept these culttires, and who 
therefore can diagnose minority group children, employing innovative 
techniques as needed. 

a. Who can distinguish those with exceptional education ucOu^ . om 
those with regular class needs. 

b. Who can identify children from central city with superior ability. 

Psychologists who are able to manage a large volume of diagnostic 
referrals becauas they recognize the need for this function and are 
skilled in the apr>lication of a wide variety of diagnostic tools to 
accoicplish the task, 

a. Whose mastery extends beyond Wechsler, Binet, WRAT, and Bender. 

b. Whose mastery includes the clinical interviewj tests for very young 
children (other than Ifechsler Preschool and Primaiy Scale of Intel- 
ligence) STTsh as the feCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities; major 
performance sc3j.es sucii as Leiter International Performance Scale, 
Grace Arthur Tbint Scale of Performance, and Hiske^r-Nebraska Test 
of Learning Aptitude- adaptive behavior scales j etc. 

Psychologists who have the rAility to conduct full diagnostic studies 
through the employment of clinical methods rather than having to depend 
solely upon '^testing with psychometric measures." 

a. Psychologists who, as criibrated instnomenE^s, are their own best 
instruments, 

b. Psychologists with the ability and habit of integrating data from 
a vartety of sotorces in reaching a diagnostic hypotheses. 

c. See #6 below. 

Psychologists who can diagnose i'or a great multiplicity of special pro- 
grams against explicit criteria but who will go beyond these to serve 
students • 

s. Who diagnose and identify nseds that call for programs not currently 
offered in the system. 
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b. Who can and will recommend needed pro-ams. 



Psychologists who are sufficiently trained and certified as school psy- 
chologists, but who are also nppropriately licensed for private practice 
so that their findings and recommendations are respected by community 
agencies that demand a single standard of practice. 

a. Whose credentials can eliminate the practice by agencies or subject- 
ing children who are referred out to them to a second battery of 
tests. 

b. Whose credentials help to maintaixi ohe equality' of psychological 
specialists. 

Psychologists who relate to and interact with other members of the 
iaterdlsciplinary teamrconsistently out of the frame -of -reference of 
the psychologist as opposed to that of the educational diagnostician, 
etc.;, but who recogn±2se interdisciplinary overlap. 

a- Psychologists whn insist upon fulfilling the defined professional 
role without avoidable encroachment of other team members, who will 
not be intimidated. 

b. Psychologists whc. as needed, are able to make use of the findings 
of other team metiers. 

c. Psychologists who are capable of conducting comprehensive psycho- 
diagnostic evali:3tlons ss differentiated from social and educa- 
tional diagnoses. 

Psychologists who will maintain the integrity of the relationship 
betwaen their diagnostic findings and conclusions even in the face of 
demands from school administrators, parents, or others for certain 
variant results. 

a. Psychologists with the ability to relate to, and communicate with, 
consumers and gate-keepers. 

b. Psychologists with the ability to limit compromise within the bounds 
of professional ethics. 



The Practice of School Psychology: 
Psychoeducational Consultation Capabilities 
Needed by Staff Psychologists 

Psychologists who have sn interest and basic training in consultation 
on system problems. 

a. Psycimlogists who know and understand the structure and functions 
of scrhools. 
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b. Psychologists who want to be consultants on system' problems* 

c. Psychologists who have learned some techniques for consultation on 
system problems that can be utilized after thr^y have established 
themselves and have begun to be called upon ' ^^chool p- '^Oimel 
help vrLth system problems. 

Psychologists who can condiu. . p-^e-rentive classroom consuli^ation. 

Psychologists who can conduct diagnoses of, and consixLt on, crisis sit- 
uations. 

Psychologists who know hc-^r to do case ccrssultation as the development 
of the teacher's own ability to help ths: child rather than maleing rec- 
commendations without follow-up support-. 

The Practice of School Psychology: 
Psychoeducational Therapeutic Intervention Capabilities 
Needed by Staff Psychologists 

Psychologists who have training experiences broad enough to prepare them 
fox* the wide variance or heterogeneity of problems to be found among 
urban children, 

a. Psychologists with clinical expeidences, 

b. Psychologists with broad field experiences. 

Knowledge and understanding of basic theory of therapy and psychoeduca- 
tional therapeutic intervention and therapeutic practice. 

a. Theories of therapy 

b. Techniques of therapy 

(1) Talking "therapies 

(2) Play therapies 

(3) Behavioral therapies , 
(U) Individual, group, fnmily 

(5) Therapy with different minorities 

c. Experiences of applying techniques. 

Pe^'sonal set to relate personally pjid deeply across social class and 
ethnic/racial li-es in order to work -with an unrr.elected trestment popu- 
lation in terms c^f social cXass and ethnic/racial variables. 
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a. Set 

^1) . (including awa: ^ of personal biases). 

(2) Sensitivities across class, ethnic group, and race. 

(3) Appreciations across class, ethnic grovp, and race. 

(h) Personal desire and coirmitment to relate personally and deeply 
across class, ethnic group, and race. 

^- Therapy r ationale vdll suggest the personal set and provide ^. basis 
for guiding the psychologist. 

Ability to adapt therapeutic practice to the school setting directly 
and facilitatively (unselected population, etc. as above). 

a. Management of certain school variables that ara influential upon 
the nature of therapeutic practices . " 

b. Acceptance of a set of criteria ; ■ )r therapeutic practice in the 
schools. 

Ability to use paraprofessional staff creatively and productively as 
extensions of the psychologist's expertise. 

a. Psychome tric assistants providing diagnosis under the supervision 
of the psychologist in order to free the latter for increased thera- 
peutic intervention. 

^- Junior-co llege level aides providing s\:g>portive relations as well 
as training in affective, cognitive, and sensory^otor skills for 
student clients under the supervision of the psychologist. 

c. The psychologist will need the following skills in order to make 
appropriate use of psychological assistants and aides. 



(1) Maintenance of superordinate/subordinate relationship in general, 

(2) Techniques for giving instructions and for manitoring. 

(3) Techniques for ^in^ test data frm others and see its meaning. 

(ii) Maintenance of lines of communication for supervisory purposes. 

(5) Techniques of constating with assistants. 

Ability to identify and provide needed inservlce training: for school 
staffs in such areas as classroom managanent, instruction, and dynainics 
of human relations in the school setting:. 



a. Dynamics of human relations. 



b. Workshops in classroom instruction, e.g. "Using Psychological Find - 
ings in the Classroom ". "Racism in Education ". 

Ability to relate to commitnity find professional resources in order to 
use these resources as ancillary support for both individual case con- 
sultation and inservice training of school staffs. 

a. Referral of cases to outside resources where there is need for types 
of services unavailable in the schools. 

b. Pulling into the schools outside resources to augment manpower within 
school services for certain inservice offerings, e.g., human rela- 
tions training. ' 

Ability to sell the concept and program of intervention within the sys- 



a. Education of school staffs tvith respect to the need for, and the 
appropriateness of, intervention by the school psychologist ivithin 
the school system. (The piece of psychological intervention in the 
larger frame of "educating the child" and "increasing the effective- 
ness of teachers") 

b. Education of school staffs regarding the particular program proposed 
to implement the concept, including the nature of direct services 
and the nature of indirect services. 

Ability to demonstrate and gain acceptance for, and cooperation with, 
the detailed procedures of the intervention program. 

a. Communication with both administrators and teachers as essential to 
the maintenance of acceptance and cooperation. 

b. Communication as essential toward helping establish the legitimacy 
of the student taking time from academics for therapeutic interven- 
tion, etc. 

Administration, Supervision, and 
Relationships Capabilities Needed 
by Administrators and Supervisors 

Ability to recruit staff with the following criteria to meet big city 
needs . o ^ 

a. Positive attitudes toward heterogenous social/economic/ethnic groups. 

b. . Adaptability. Openness to one's own biases. 

c. Motivation for working in urban area. 



d. Stability of goal. Readiness to stay. 

e. Quality of training. 

f. Ability to manage the threat element. 

g. Ability to manage authority elements in interpersonal and profes- 
sional relations. 

h. Resourcefulness in relating findings in practical manner to reality 
situations. 

i. Ability to tolerate and manf?ge the complex technical details of a 
large staff in a large system. 

Ability to develop and promote staff growth 

a. Orientation know-how. 

b. Continuous staff inservice. 

Multi -faceted skills and abilities in supervision 

a. Skill in professional consultation and guidance of others. 

b. Ability to inspire confidence and respect."' 

c. Ability to inspire personal growth in others. 

d. Ability to mianage technical details in perspective to major role. 

e. Ability to evaluate competence broadly in relation to scope of psy- 
chologist's role. (Has implications for level of supervisor's 
training.) 

f* Ability to guide toward competence; evaluation as the end product. 

g. Demonstrated breadth .-^nd depth of knowledge in field. 

h. Practical experience in the work to be supervised. 

i. Ability as a troubleshooter. 

j. Ability to interpret program and procedure. 

k. Ability to accept, and work through, the formal procedures of due 
process. 

Skills in interdepartment relations 

a. Skill in interpreting program of psychological services. 
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b. Skill in working with and conummicating with staff, from a psycho- 
logical point of view, from many different departments: 
instructional, business, personnel, budget, administration, housing, 
public relations, research planning. 

c. Skill in representing and protecting the role and functions of the 
profession vis-a^vis other professions and the roles within the edu- 
cational organization, esDecially with multidisciplinaiy service 
teams • 

Skills in community relations 

a. Knowing the community and being known and available to participate 
and cooperating in planning for services to help school children. 

b. Informing the community of what the schools need and of what is 
: u available within the schools. 

Skills in professional relations 

a. At the University Level: Being known by university staffs and 
advising on program in psychology and education. 

b. At the State Department Level: Ability to manage the required pro- 
cedures reporting, often designed for use by smaller systems. Abil- 
ity to make the voice of the big city heard in the development and 
implementation of program, training, certification, service, and 
evaluation standards. 

c. At the Professional Orgfinization Level: Active participation in the 
general psychological community of the area and in professional organ- 
izations related to school psychology and to professional psychology 
in general. 

Skills in planning 

a. Ability, foresight, and creativity in developing program. 

b. Ability to assess, and plan for, staff needs in terms of professional 
growth and development. 

c. Ability to translate program and staff needs into budgetary statements. 

Skills in assessment of the extent to which program achieves established 
goals 

a. Assessment of the on-going performance of each individual staff member. 

b. Assessment of the on-going work of the total staff in the various 
aspects of the over-all program. 



Chapter k 



RECCMMENDATIONS 

Workshop participants agreed upon a number of recommendations, the 
ultimate end of which Were to bring university training in line with ser- 
\rice needs in the schools of large urban districts. Five recosnmendations 
were made to the Executive Committee of the Division of School Psychology, 
with the request that they be pursued in association with school psychol- 
ogy trainers. 

The five reccanmendations address to Division l6's Executive Committee 
were as follows: 

Recommendation 

Review and ijnprove criteria for selecting individuals for acceptance 
into school psychology training programs. 

Recommendation #2: 

Encourage trainers to carefully screen students into school psychol- 
ogy training programs and to provide them with opportunities for personal 
development e^qieriencesc 

Recommendation #3: 

Encourage trainers to expose students in their programs to experiences 
designed to maximize their sensitivities to other cultures. 

Recommendation #iis 

Encourage trainers to give careful consideration to standardization 
of diagnostic skills training programs. 

Recommendation 

Encourage continuing education for school psychologists on the job 
through opportunities at local universities and/or programs that are 
written into the budgets of school psychological services departments in 
the school districts. 

This last recommendation was viewed as enabling the various school 
districts to develop in their respective staffs those skills especially 
needed for successful practice in their respective districts. Continuing 
education would include, therefore, such areas as training in psychoedu- 
cational therapy intervention, neuropsychological evaluation, advanced 
studies in differential diagnosis, psychotherapy, diagnostic interviewing, 
and supervisory or administrative techniques and procedures in psychologi- 
cal services. 
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Recommendation #6i 

A sixth recommendation was addressed to the Corresponding Committee 
on Administrative Problems of Psychological Services in Large Urban School 
Districts • This was as follows: 

The Corresponding Committee, itself, is urged to increase communica- 
tion with school district administrators • The purpose of such commimica- 
tion should be to develop better understanding of the potential contribu- 
tions of school psychology to the child and to the school program. 

Postscript: At its meeting in Washington, D,C, in January 1976, the 
Executive Committee of Division l6 approved in principle the five recommen- 
dations made to them. They are to be forwarded to the chair of the Educa- 
tion and Training Committee and to the chair of the Trainers Association 
for consideration and action. 



MB/JHJ/ap 
3-2-76 
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APPENDIX I 



miWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Division of Curriculiiiu and Instruction 
Department of Psychological Services 
Division of Personnel 

Career Ladder 
for Professional Staff in 
School Psychology 

The provision of an orderly nnd well defined career ladder which pro- 
vides for various levels of appointnent and advancement of psychologist 
personnel on the bssis of attained recognized standards of competency 
appears desirable in that it would provide incentives for professional 
development and retention. Such n program should have the following as 
its salient features. 

!• _^e establishment of position authority for all non-supervisory 
staff p ositions at the highest level which can be attained solely on the 
basis o f perf onuance and self -improvement - the level immediately below 
that of superviso r at which persons who had fully met academic, experience, 
and satisfactory performance standards would be paid . Persons employed 
who had not fully met these qualif ica bions woul underfill such positions 
at lower levels in the career ladder. This would be advantageous to the 
department since it would aUow for greater felxibility in assignment and 
ability to advance personnel, and it would be advantageous to the employee 
since it would assure an avenue of promotion upon the attainment of the 
academic, experience, and perfonnance standards without the necessity to 
await a position vacancy at the higher level. 

2. Provision not only for advancement of personnel within the ser- 
vice from one lev el to another depending upon the attainment of established 
standards, but eq ual provision for recruitment of qualified personnel from 
outside the service at all levels . This would assure that the department 
would be able to appoint well qualified and fully qualified people when 
these presented themselves as available, and also assure continued aug- 
menting of the professional staff with personnel with ideas and approaches 
of a varied nature based on a variety of work and training experiences. 

At the same time, such a policy of lateral entry would not impair the 
opportunities for advancement of present staff personnel since each would 
be underfilling a position authorized at the full level, and have his own 
individual avenue along which to advance. 

3. Establishment of standards for each level of advancement and 
recruitm ent clearly defined and understood, and based upon academic train- 
ing and experience r equirements . For this purpose the Certification Stan^ 
dards for School Psychologists as established by the Wisconsin Department 
of Public Instruction would constitute the basic academic and experience 
requirements for the various psychologist levels. 

Promotion from one level to another in the series must be 
governed not only by the individual meeting established academic a nd 
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expggiunce require ment, bi£± also must be governed by the deTaartment «s 
willlrag iiess to advance the indivldTial on the basis of .job performance;^ 
TIhe ^grtment musr. retain its right to evaliL-ate and make determinations 
of ::;e==xmance, and at the seme time it mus t -retain its right to act cnni 
thfr :^-~s of such determiEations, in this C£e« to promote or withhoLi 
P3wr2._-3n. In no sense skould advancement iz: rau : a program be consl^- 
ere: -'a -tcmatic, " b£-ed -icle~- on the attainiEn. • - mrescriaed acadac^c:. 
or -"^f ace quslif ■ :: -snf-. 

' - ^ovision oz" a scriKr -ri: sory lavel to -rfhum sble staig members can 
g.sr — ■ -promotion . Poc. ,x:nT3 at tms level wvXLd be fiULed as posiHon 
r?-c^ raos., occur. Normal Ts:rr=n:3nent would be f--<rn the staifT but could, be 
frc: 3U", .de the service in a^jeptional c&ses. 

. ^ * -f.- 

■ccordance vrith th^ above, it is propoi?*- thst tnsre be four lev- 
els or" ^ sychologist established in the Departm?- of ?sycholagical Ser- 
vices, . ivision of Curriciii^m and Instruction, 'ainss PsychinLogist, Asso- 
ciaxe t ychologist, Schooi:;?sychologist, and Siaervisor, School Psychology. 
The roi 3 assumed by each -nf these and the qualification reardreraents are 
detailec below. 

Suiaervisor, School Psychology 

The duties of this position are to supervise, under the direction of the 
coordinator, a portion of the staff of school psychologists and trainees, 
or a poup of school psychologists assigned to a special program such as 
the Title 1, ESEA project of intensive psychological services. The posi- 
tion of Supervisor is in the administrative-supervisory structure of the 
department. The emphasis is on orientation of new staff and day-to-day 
supervision of assigned staff to insure quality and efficiency of service. 
Scheduling, monitoring, evaluating, and facilitating of service is the 
main duty, achieved through structuring and counseling with the staff, 
and regular contacts with school personnel. Additionally, the supervisor 
IS involved in department planning, recruitment, in-service staff develop- 
ment, budgeting, and research, as requested by the Director of the Depart- 
ment . ^ 

Qualifications; 

Doctorate preferred; equivalence as defined for School Psychologists 
acceptable. 

Certification as School Psychologist, Level II by State of Wisconsin.* 
Experience as a school psychologist; three years' minimum preferred. 
A broad background in psychology is essential, and particularly 
experience in practical applications to a variety of school lev- 
els and settings. 

^Holders of #55 license would also be considered qualified for Super- 
visor level. 
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Line of Vmef^^-^ 

^T''catr 3c&a2a:L39ychologis*:D cr 

tjt;^ ' :-r:i^dtion for experienced. ..-iiihly qualified a^nriu^ants. 

Srrhool 

Eds level : - c. - an experienced, ftaiy qrJ.ified psychologLst with 
qnalificarlt-- ^icq-irrralent to Level II staxe c^tification, who be 
assigned t:o -^is^^ inabilities calling for the exercise of independent judge- 
ment, A -pssTrdir^ ~*^t in this cl.?ss would reqirire little direct .:3ipervi- 
sion but r xpected to cimsult with his supervisor on cifSicult 

and/or hi0r^.: -mxi^xLve ca^s. The assignment may be one that calls for 
more than lai'-^^^^^-r^ in a special pha.se of psychological Mork, or 

it may be v~ requires flexibility and- considerable knowlecilge and 

skill in rrn/ , range of therepeutic as well as diagnostic snd con- 

sultative^::^. . 

A psycholcEr:' . iris groiro would also be eap:ected to work wiith practi- 
cum student ^ ^ . a&s, or interns when assigned, and would assist in 
working wi^ r.^rx^- 3i;Eff. Such duties would be assigned by the supervisory 
or administ L-^czaff. All position authority for the professional 

staff would ^ r-rr^ijlished at this level with personnel holding lesser 
qualificati ::^r Associate and Trainee Psychologist underfilling the 
positions ur _ _jLLLly qualified as a School Psychologist, 

Minimum Q^?^"-' ■f'fLc—ions: 

DoctoTHl c2Bi,^ee or 6o graduate credits including all course work 

ri^rzr^d for Level I certification by State of Wisconsin, 
CertifrcHiiioiL as School Psychologist, Level II by State of Wisconsin.^ 
At least :niie year of paid experience as a psychologist in aTi, edu- 
csxarrxal setting. 

•^^Holders crfT -ff^^ License would also be considered qualified for School 
Psycrrtfj-rrilsA level- In addition, persons who are experienced 
and -:Sin5r drained,, :as indicated above, but who temporally lack 
eligif=f:z=ty for Level II Certification because of a minor aca- 
demic ±3SLciency, such as might arise in cases of personnel 
frar. -^-ther states, may be sopointed at this level while they 
hold a provisional, non-renewable license from the state to cor- 
rect this deficiency. 

Line of promotion: 

from AsszEiiste School Psychologist 
Trsilns*: SciiQol Ps^n^hologist 

Entrj'^ level c-^pmntment in this title would be reserved for exper- 
ienced, highly qualified applicants- 
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Assaclate 3chool Psychologist 

Thi3 psychologist would be minimalljr qualified. lack cfT ^erience 
wouiid limxt the scog- of his activities. InitiaL..- -a woula^ be' assigned 

to general school service and he would work under .... se suusr^sion. As 

he cnemonstrates both competence and educational : si' ficatiors fo-r top 

level certification, he could be recommended fcx otion ixi^o the level 
of School Psychologist. 

Minzrmum Qualifications ; 

Master's degree plus h2 credit hours graduate ning .including all 
course work required f ox I,evel I Certifi-s'. lan by State of Wis- 
consin. 

Certification ss School Psychologist, Level Z 3tate of Wisconsin. 
£-xperaence as a trainee or psychometric assissi: - preferred. 

Some psychologies and/or educational e=:=5 :-3nce requiirsd. 

Line of Promotion ; 

Appointment at entry level or from Trainee Scr=r.. Psychnlosist to 
School Psychologist. 

Trainee PsycholoE;ist 

This title refers to duties assigned to graduate students in school psy- 
chology who are nearing completion of the required training for -^ertm- 
cationas a school psychologist. Level I or II, in Wisconsin. -She duties 
would include all those performed by a certified psychologist, but they 
would be assigned, supervised, and reviewed by an exnerienced psycholo- 
gist. A trainee would not be assigned responsibility for a groicn of 
schools or a progrr^n^ but would work as an assistant to a field Psycholo- 
gist. 

This assignment would be equivalent of an internship. It would terminate 
at the end of one year with the completion of certification requirements 
and possible promotion to the position of Associate School Psychalotn.st 
or School Psychologist. 

Minimm iju-'-lifjcations; 

Mpstsr's degree or its equivalent including all coro-se work required 
for Provisional Certification by State of Wisconsin, 

Certification as Provisional School Psychologist br-.S'u3t= of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Graduate training to within one year of certificfitiirc ns .School Psy- 
chologist, Level I or II. 

Line of Promotion ; 

Ent3^- level position. 

Promotion to Associate School Psychologist or School H^ycaalogist 
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The possibility of -ibli£--:„r o full-time assigir^er.. of Psychomet- 
^ssiHtaist has been c idere: - .111 recei^re coht; r- V.g review. Su-:h 
-person would be a -ech:^..dan, r - .: _:::fi-d to perform in- , ^ dual inteUl- " 
s^ca, nsrception, persor -^:j.ty, .hlevement tesrs. .^aduate degree 

^■■■ilc^ be requExed bn: -me gr- te training would r>c -sirable. Fsy- 
^:^et^:^ k^^t^s^ovl. -^rk tne guida:nce cf c-r'-ified psychol- 

c -s^j^ duties liEited ,o psyr-c--ric testing and r-o— ing. Such an 
c^gi3^ would not fall nrthin citareer ladifler conxis^fc autlined ahove 
ir^ss tne person chose to qualirr himself for /higher le^l riromotion,. 

At this time estHblishcsnt cd' s-c:±: an assignment on a lull-time basis 
ic: no. contenplated. If , hcrvever, this should be done in the fufore, the 
ansigiEieiit would be cansxdersd ecr-sl in level to the Trcinee Psychologist 
w::-chaiL-, of course, the one-year internship characteristn c ■ 
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^milKEE. VJSCONSIN 

^Q^ TIOBI TJESCEIPTION 

TII. i2b School Psyciriilu: ;^^ ist 

mE 'JSII!^. T:.; School Psychclo^^: st Supervisor or 
Coordinator, 2:r: "iological Services 

Si^SilTIIISElS; Psychometric -se^st^jnts^ -Aides (Volunteers and Paid) 

3li£^ ^>:':mC^DBT; Conduct diir-rnostic evaluations of children wi"bh learoiing 
difC-::rr:._±Lss or behaviorsl : r^blens which interfere with their satisfac- 
tcr- - :"i:2r^ in schoalj -^^^at, by utilizing psycho-educational therapy. 
in •-isxL:.r±aoLPj, and group 3es:r=:ns, children who present symptoms of under- 
lyi::^ Lsr^rmng and persc^iaS— - difficulties 5 counsel students aXid,/or teach 
ers 3r reifer appropriate c^bss to f>neciali2ed skills or programs^ consult 
on ^ind dsign treatment pro^z^ms :ippropriate to the educational setting. 

MA jc£ :Dinin3s 

I. Ssychodia^nDsls . 

A. Condnct individual psychological studies of children; evaluate 
ability, psycaoraotor, achievement, and personality functioning: 
needing strengths and "wteaJcnesses in ability to learn j using objec- 
tive and protective psychological instrTiments end classroom obser- 
vation; caiffsrentiat::2ig between situational and internalised, 
between intellectual, ajid emotional^ between organic and functional 
causes erf problems, and between juild and severe cases^ for the pur- 
pzuse of xLagnosing xhe problems of children with learning or behav- 
i^jTBl dilfficultii^ and recommending appropriate measures to assist 
the chiiji, his t^gncher, and his parents • 

B. Guide tisas work oi ^sycrhometric assistants asErgaed to assist the 
TJ^cholssgLst. in i^sdl'^ridual evaliiations, li^rK f.T ng the assignments 
given trr sucri -r^^sasffaiiEsl to that which f al2L irfiiin their particular 
range oIT cnomwe^rsnE^rr, in order to e^qjedite the evaluative process. 

Isiterprret irse odtlld, n-^rents, school personnel and other pro- 
fessionslis izhe'- iisdiCTiual diagnostic evaluation with respect to 
leacning- :di£fin:ulxie3^ and behavioral problems, i-^nd strengths and 
^eaknessses ±n z^^vxng: ability of the child, for the purpose of 
defining: xeaZLis'tLc CTEEBctations and practical armrses of action 
:±or' instjiig±iivTrr end. trsatment . 

.H.- Su^esS^ '^d: recusinuer!2ir:hildren far placemenii into special programs, 
basing snich Tic-tions xm^indications for the need of the particular 
asslstanrre offered by the program as evidenced by the child's psy- 
choiogicial evaluarfcion^, for the purpose of enabling the child to 
adjust tzD school,, hinmrslf, and others, and to progress at an opti- 
mum-rate consistent Kxth his abilities. 
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F-sycho-educationaZ Ther^ny 

A. Discuss with the crf^cL, the par:ents, schml personnel, and o1>her 
professionals, the ^iia^ostic SLndings -wi:th respect to the cMld^s 
benavior problems ^od/ or learning difficxil±iss for the purpose of 
enlisting their cconerrtTion in psych-oedracEitional therapy to be 
provided by the ps::**^.hc_;z5ist. 

3. Ccndnct indivicitiaL. gr:na, or facili.l;ative therapy, for children 
whose diagnosec prablra i^iad henefil: from mer^iflcatiozi of the 
caiuses and/or rrroblasa ^rnrisors aisrxng judgmemt ami -discretion in 
f?U2:h activitief--^ has^ ramn i3ie cSiagsiosis of tie underlying lesm- 
in^ and/or peri^onali^sy ciffisultieH eTd.dent i^i the svalu&troraj 
for the purpose of jarcrcLding treatiKeirt which TPiU enable the^ 
child to adjuui to snhoca, himsaLf , and otheis, and -co progress 
at an optimiu!! rate crmsistent with ids abilioiies. 

Trnin and guide paraprofessionai aides and vtiinnteers in pesrfoim- 
ing assigned distien^ involving ^eciiic tasks af data gathering^ 
sensori -motor and cqpaitive sfcLlls ituilding, and/or :suDpartiTe 
relationships -^Ith Ldosntif ied cMldren for ths purpcrse"^ of imple- 
menting the psycho3fls±st's recaannenciations and extending his 
eroertise as a iaier=rR.st to the niEHxinium, 

Serve as coxinseiing rnrsychologisr In assigned schools to teachers, 
sta^f personrsslj and parents to improve tine mental health and: ^-u- 
cational envtronment Zov sll students and to impTova ::he ijnage of 
the schools in the aoiraminity. 

in* Consult^ti c>Ti 

A. P-rovide inforr^ian arid consultation to vaizioxis school pers^aiansl 
on^rtatxers pert^.:„ning to behavior 2:nd psycnoiogj-, liaiiwing .5Utrvn 
activity to sr- tJic psroblems . callec to at:twention, Sor the pur- 
pose of assisr ..^r^ personnel in their anderniancing of sCTideit 
problems. 



B. . Siggest r^^:jmiiEnd iCHtii^ds by whaxh assiz^aicre inay be giv.n^i to 

tne ::sfcidsg^ te -hn:fquss" which may be imore s-jLtccsssfuILly used :f 
the tesD: Vs.', sr-i a-ssi^tance from curriculum ann other speciai:U2sts 
tnai ^ of help ±n solving the student '5l problem, basing «acia 
recomencvrfercais on paxticiiuLar problems of sir:2dsnts and the r^sitts 
c? diagnortic evalnations, in order that classroom and instruc- 
-wionnl situafeLcns may be of positive value tci student. 

C. Descnbe and interpret to school pers^onnel, par.ents, and e>tha2- 
yarirazs programs available in the ^e.lwaufcee P^SIic £br 
the:mirpose of relating individual children needs tb^ pi'^/- 
granr- offerings available. 

Atttend psychiatric -and interdiscCTHnary sta^ffinH:^ which im^fee 
s^li::rfe^,tl clients for tse purpose of providlr^ int^^retations^ :hased 
nmm diagnortic evalrrrtiCTs and other perti^^t information eon^ 
rsmir^ the child. 
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E, Confer with parents and/or coramunfrty agencies relative to psycho- 
logical studies and/or coimseXing ^.th individual children for the 
ptrrpose of enlisting cooperation in diagnostic ^d/cr therapeutic 
programs, and facilitating refidrrds. 

IV. Follov->ug 

A. Follow-up and prcsmote implemenr^iiion cLT reccanmendations to class- 
room teachers and school adiriini^rrartors with respect to individual 
children's needs for the purpose zx£ detennining effectiveness and 
providing additirnnal psychologir-TFr.! semrlce as needed. 

B, Pollow-up and prmnate iiiiplementauzron cf reconuneadaiions on chil- 
dren referred to specific prograiEr and services for the purpose 
of ascertaining ^zt^t progran and :..:reat3nent are being fulfilled. 

V, Inservice Training 

A. Conduct inserTxrre c^ourses, ^emiciar^, and workshops to acquaint 

teachers and other ^'chool personnel with sourr^i prs:::/^:hological prin- 
ciples of chilr. de^el^ipment and eir;:u::cs±ion3 tc: heir thsm recognize 
psychological proOt^s im cbilcrr^a:., to help tSier?, biettar utilize 
psychological servicres, and to ]i«irr« them intilize. Titjadern learning 
theories in teacniin^ and inan'^.gensr::: of child .oaESi^Gr. 

VI. Hxman Relations 

A. Lead and con-suit or irrtin/^a rtaXatxjrrr::! activitxjss programs within 
the scrioals for -^j^ ^urrose a? iimarovrrg Intgrrr ii r'stDni^.l relations 
among *r^d between a't^^tS Tnenr^ers... students,, ^rii ^^.'^rents. 

B. PrcJvLde leadershir ^rrsiriing for "rr^s^-chers and c^ti^ir school person- 
nel in the terrhnioiir ■ isr: .^d rmcsrn: zf interpers::^^^^ and intergroup 
hxunran relations 5br iae pur^se develonin^ ini.c:OTial staff 
leaiders:, 

C» Plan and consult on iruman relat±QnE~ programs sui'^^^d ta the needs 
in individual schools for the p-nr po ige of solving .jritxcal problems 
negati^ly affecting the edinratiion^ process in :rLOse schools. 

VII. Professional Develcraig^^rz 

A. Keep abrenst en: a^eLopiUT.ntr .::x bhe Ixelc by -jading journals 
and other prnS^^^SLHOjCCiai p'u:bHcH±::.i:ns, attsndicii irrnfessional society 
meetings, sendz^irrs^ a^id tiie ■j.nd disnussing:-problems of mutual 
interest with others in rke z ic ±n order tc TnH=irrtain effective- 
ness. 

B. Participate in staff inservirre tmining progr^ainj *:o gain additional 
techniques that will be helpf^xL in. improving job performance. 
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Vm. Miscellaneous 

A. Participate in school-related activities such as facia ty meetings, 
P.T.A. organizations, insei^ce activities, and informal consulta- 
tion on general school problems; basing such participation on general 
aim of improving and molding the school environment as fully as pos- 
sible toward positive ends, particularly as related to therapeutic 
needs of student clients. 

B* Attend inter-departmental ccamnittee meetings as required in order 
to maintain awereness of school's and the system's affairs and to 
provide input on psychological matters as appropriate. 

C. Attend regularly scheduled staff meetings of the department for the 
purpose of receiving information about systm and department policies 
and procedures, and maintaining consistent standards of service. 

Perform other related duties as assigned. 
QgAIJFICATIQNS: 

Doctxiral degree or 60 graduate credits including all course work required 
for Level I certification by State of Wisconsin. 

Certifier tion as School Psychologist^ Level II by State of Wisconsin.^ 

At :ieast one year of paid experience as a psychologist in an educational 
set-::ing. 

^oLders of #55 License would also be considered qualified for School Psy- 
chologist level. In addition, persons who are experienced and fully trained, 
as indicated above, but who temporarily lack eligibility for Level II Certi- 
fication because of a minor academic deficiency, such as might arise in 
cases of personnel from other states, may be appointed at this level while 
they hold a provisional, non-renewable license from the state to correct 
this deficiency. 
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mjHAUKES, WISCONSIN 

POSITION DESCRIPTION 

T^'nSt Associate School Psychologist 

REPORTS TO; School Psychologist Supervisor 

Coordinator, Psychological Services 

SUPERVISES; Psychometric Assistants; Aides (Volunteers and Paid) 

Conduct diagnostic evaluations of children with learning 
difficulties or behavioral problems which interfere with their satisfactSiy 
adjustment m schoolj treat, by utilizing psycho-educational therapy, in 
individual and group sessions, children who present symptoms of underlying 
learning and personality difficulties,- counsel students and/or teachers or 
refer appropriate cases to specialized skills or programs,- consult on and 
design treatment programs appropriate to the educational setting. 

MAJOR DUTIES 

AND RESPONSIBILITIES ; 

I. Psychodlagnosis 

A. Conduct individual psychological studies of childrenj evaluate 
ability, psychomotor, achievement, and personality functioning: 
noting strengths and weaknesses in ability to leamj using objec- 
tive and projective psychological instruments and classroom obser- 
vation under continuing supervision and regular counsel; differ- 
entiating between situational and internalized, between intellec- 
tual and emotional, between organic and functional causes of prob- 
lems, and between mild and severe casesj for the purpose of diag- 
nosing the problems of children with learning or behavioral diffi- 
culties and recommending appropriate measures to assist the child 
his teacher, and Ms parents. 

B. Guide the work of psychonotric assistants assigned to assist the 
psychologist in individual evaluations, limiting the assignments 
given to such personnel to that which fall within their particular 
range of competency, in order to expedite the evaluative process. 

C. Interpret to the child, parents, school personnel and other pro- 
fessionals the individual diagnostic evaluation with respect to 
learning difficulties and behavioral problems, and strengths and 
weaknesses in learning ability of the child, for the purpose of 
defining realistic expectations and practical courses of action 
for instruction and treatment. 

D. Suggest and recommend children for placement into special prograias, 
basing such actions on indications for the need of the particular 
assistance offered by the program as evidenced by the cMld's 

~3h~ 
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psychological evaluation, for the purpose of enabling the child to 
adjust to school, himself, rnd others, and to progress at an opti- 
mum rate consistent with his abilities. 

II. Psychoeducational Therapy 

A. Discuss with the child, the parents, school personnel, and other 
professionals, the diagnostic findings with respect to the child's 
behavior problems and/or le-rning difficulties for the purpose of 
enlisting their cooperation in psychoeducational therapy to be 
provided by the psychologist. 

B. Conduct individual, group, or facilitative therapy, for children 
whose diagnosed problem would benefit from modification of the 
causes and/or problem behaviors, performing such work under intense 
supervision and consultation, using judgment and discretion in such 
acti^/ities based upon the diagnosis of the underlying learning and/ 
or personality difficulties evident in the evaluation, for the pur- 
pose of providing treatment whJ.ch will enable the child to adjust 
to school, himself, and others, and to progress at an optimum rate 
consistent with his abilities. 

C. Train and guide paraprof essional aides and volunteers in performing 
assigned duties involving specific tasks of data gathering, sensori- 
motor and cognitive skills building, and/or supportive relation- 
ships with identified children for the piirpose of implementing the 
psychologist's recommendfstions and extending his expertise as a 
therapist to the maximum. 

III. Consultation 

A* Provide information and consultation to various school personnel 
on matters pertaining to behavior and psychology, limiting such 
c?ctivity to specific problems called to attention, for the pur- 
pose of assisting personnel in their understanding of student 
problems. 

B. Suggest and recommend methods by which assistance may be given 

to the student, techniques which may be more successf^Jlly used by 
the teacher, and assistance from curriculum and other specialists 
that may be of help in solving the student's problem, basing such 
recommendations on particular problems of students and the results 
of diagnostic evaluations, in order that classroom and instruc- 
tional situo.tions may be of positive value to student. 

C. Describe and interpret to school personnel, parents, and others 
various programs available in the Milwaukee Public Schools for the 
purpose of relating individual children's needs to the program 
offerings available. 

D. Attend psychiatric and interdisciplinary staffings which involve 
student clients for the purpose of providing interpretations based 
upon diagnostic evaluations ;^nd other pertinent information con- 
cerning the child. 
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Confer vrith parents ^nd/or community agencies relative to psycho- 
logical studies and/or counseling with individual children for 
the purpose of enlisting cooperation in diagnostic and/or thera- 
peutic programs, ?nd fv'^cilitr ting referrals. 

IV. Follov^up 

A. Follow-up and promote implementation of recommendations to class- 
room teechers and school administrators with respect to individual 
children's needs for the purpose of detennining effectiveness and 
providing additional psychological service as needed. 

B. Follow-up and promote implementation of recommendations on chil- 
dren referred to specific programs and services for the purpose of 
ascertaining that program pnd treatment are being fulfilled. 

V. Inservjce Training 

A. Conduct, under initial supervision and monitoring, inservice 

courses, seninars, and workshops to acquaint teachers and other 
school personnel with sound psychological principles of child 
development and education, to help them recognize psychological 
problems in children, to help them better utilize psychological 
services, and to help them utilize modem learning theories in 
teaching and management of child behavior, 

VI. Human Relations 

A. Lead and consult on human relations activities and programs, under 
close supervision and regular counsel, within the schools for the 
pTirpose of improving interpersonal relations ainong and between 
staff members, students, and parents. 

B. Provide, under ongoing supervision and regular counsel, leadership 
training for teachers and other school personnel in the techniques 
and process of interpersonal and intergroup human relations for 
the purpose of developing internal staff leaders. 

• VII. Professional Development 

A. Keep abreast of new developments in the field by reading journals 
and other professional publications, attending professional society 
meetings, seminars, and the like, and discussing problems of mutual 
interest vdth others in the field in order to maintain effective- 
ness. 

B. Participate in staff inservice training programs to gain additional 
techniques that will be helpful in improving job performance. 

VIII. Miscellaneous " 

A. Participate in school -reL? ted activities such as faculty meetings, 
P#T.A. organizations, inservice activities, and informal 
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consultation on general school problems; basing such participa- 
tion on general aim of improving and molding the school environ- 
ment as fully as possible toward positive ends, particularly as 
related to therapeutic needs of student clients. 

Attend inter-departmental committee meetings as required in order 
to maintain awareness of school's and the system's affairs and to 
provide mput on psychological matters as appropriate. 

C. Attend regularly scheduled staff meetings of the department for 
the purpose of receiving information about system and department 
policies and procedures, and maintain consistent standards of 
service. 

D. Perform other related duties as assigned. 
qUALIFICATIOHS i 

Master's degree plus h2 credit hours graduate training including all course 
work reqiiired for Level I Certification by State of Wisconsin. 

Certification as School Psychologist, Level I by State of Wisconsin. 

Experience as a trainee or psychometric assistant preferred. Some psycho- 
logical and/or educational experience required. 
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MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN 

POSITION DESCRIPTION 

TITLE ; Trainee School Psychologist 

REPORTS TO ; School Psychologist Supervisor 

Coordinator, Psychological Services 

SUPERVISES ; 

BASIC FUNCTION; Evaluates, as directed and under close supervision of a 
certified school psychologist or school psychologist supervisor, the mental 
ability, personality, and educational functioning of children with learning 
and behavior problems; provides, as assigned and under continuing supervi- 
sion, follow-up services to children and school personnel. 

MAJOR DUTIES 

AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

I. Psychodiagnosis 

A. Administers and scores individual intelligence and achievement 
tests selected by or with the consultation of a certified school 
psychologist. 

B. Administers tests of personality, perceptual -motor development, 
and others as may be specified by the psychologist or the school 
psychologist supervisor. 

C. Discusses test findings and interpretations with the psychologist, 
reporting unusual circumstances or evidences of deviance in response. 

D. Writes reports of findings and keeps required records. 

E. Interprets the findings of diagnostic studies, as planned with the 
supervising school psychologist, to school personnel, parents, and 
others. 

F. Recommends children for placement, subject to discussion with the 
responsible school psychologist, into special programs when they 
are identified on the basis of psychological evaulatlon as being 
in need of assistance which is provided by such programs j for 
referral to outside agencies; and/or for assistance by the teacher, 
an side, or other helping personnel. 

II . Psychoeducatlonal Therapy 

. . A. Conducts, under intensive supervision and consultation with a cer- 
tified school psychologist or school psychologist supervisor, 
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indivldual, group, or facilitative therapy for children whose diag- 
nosed problem suggests that they would benefit from such treatment. 

III. Consultation 

A. Attends, when requested by the responsible school psychologist 

psychiatric and interdisciplinary staffings when assigned students 
are involved. 

IV. Follow-up 

A. Performs, when assigned by the responsible school psychologist 
such follow-up duties as checking on recommendations, placements, 
and the Ixke. . * 

Professional Development 

A. Participates in in-service training programs to gain additional 
techniques that will be helpful in improving Job performances. 

B. Keeps abreast of diagnostic techniques relevant to his future role 
as a school psychologist and participates in appropriate profes- 
sional societies. 

VI. Miscellaneous 

A. Attends regularly scheduled staff meetings and other committee 
meetings as needed. 

B. Performs other related duties as assigned. 
QPAIJFICATIONS ; 

Master's degree or its equivalent, to include all course work required for 
certification by the State Department of Public Instruction as a Provisional 
School Psychologist. 

Graduate training to within one year of certification by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction as School Psychologist, Level I or II. 

Experience as a teacher, paid aide, or counselor desirable. 
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MIIWAUKEE. WISCONSIN 
POSITION DESCRIPTION 
Tin^: Psychometric Assistant 

REPORTS TO ; School Psychologist 

Associate School Psychologist 

SUPERVISES ; 

BASIC FUNCTION; A psychometric assistant perforas usuallv on a +• 
^ll"'^ procedures descJiSeTiA ?S JSlnL P^^LI^' 

gist job description. The psychometric assistant works as a techSIlS 
under the guidance of a certified school psychSog^st ^th datie^?™S.H 

aoxe -DO the Trainee School Psychologist in level oi- dlaonnQ+in «Mn 

'X.V'm rangrol JLc'tS^orluSfy as 

an xntemshlp experience in the career ladder sequence. ^^^-^^7 as 

MAJOR RESPONSIBILITIES 
AND DUTIES " 

!• Psychodlagnosis 

^' tSt^^*^""^ ^'^ individual intelligence arid achievement 

^' SSo^" 5 personality, perceptual^otor development, 

and others as may be specified by the psychologist. 

C. Discusses test findings and interpretations with the psychologist 
reporting unusual circumstances or evidences of de^^ce in rSponse. 

D. Writes reports of findings and keeps required records. 

E. Perl'onns such other releted duties as may be assigned. 
QUAUFICATIONS ; 

Graduate training beyond the Bachelor's degree in clinical nr- ..nh^^n 
chology, including a practicum in psychodifgnosis Sdl^p^rt wJuLg."'^" 
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BOARD OF sCHOnr. nTPTgr.'mpfi 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

POSITION DESCRIPTION 

Sffij Paraprofessional Aide 

^^RTS TO.' School Psychologist 

Associate School Psychologist 

SUPERVISES i 

l^lgF^CSW: Works individually or in small groups, using prescribed 

MAJOR DUTIES 

■AND RESPONSTRTT.TT-nr.q 

I- Facilltative Therapy 

^* 3'n^L''^^^'^^^ T^^"" supervision of a certified school psychologist 
in development of specific learning skills and habits of ?ercep?ion 
and coordination according to methods and procedures prescribed bv 
s?iT Peal^' wS^I professioLl ..teAlTTnTat Se 

with t& p^S^S!' °" "^^'^^^^ p^^p'^^-i - 

^' l^J^^^* ^^7* ""^^ ^^^^ instructional tasks under the 
supervision of a certified school psychologist, to provide as Ss- 
tance and support to assigned pupils in pr^oting positive at?i! 
tudes toward school work and . completion of assigned SS! 

°* iTl^. behavioral data from school records or direct observation 

supervision by a certii^^d slhoo^ 
■psychologist, utilizing specific procedures for controlled observa 
tion according to instructions fi-om the school psychSoiJst 

II • Ml sc ellaneous 

A. ^^ake telephone calls, transmit messages, assemble materials make 
appointments, a^d perform related routine duties to free th^ psy 
chologist for his professional duties. 

^* 5^^f.5°J.y°^ng children while parents are conferring or partlclpat- 
xng m discussions with the school psychologist. P^rticipat- 

C. Perform such other related duties as may be assigned. 
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QUALIFICATIONS ; 



Two years of college training. 

Personality characteristics suited to working in a one-to-one or small 
group relationship with school children. 

Some experience in a service-related position with duties involving inter- 
personal relationships desirable. 
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